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Reporting to Parents 


“We are planning to change our method of reporting to parents but 
we don’t know quite where to start. Does the Department of Elementary 
School Principals have any material we could use ?” 


This request, multiplied many many times in the last two years, can 
now be answered in the affirmative. We do have something that will help 
—we offer you this June issue of THE Nationa, ELEMENTARY PRINcIPAt, 


In the opening article, “Who Tells What to Whom?” two elementary 
school principals tackle the problem. Together they set up some basic 
tenets that underlie a sound method of reporting to parents. “Then,” 
as Rob says to Jerry, his fellow principal, “all we have to do is to develop 
a plan which fits them.” 


The articles that follow describe plans that have been developed and 
put into use in a number of schools across the country. There are reports 
from New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, South Dakota and California. There 
are reports from urban industrial cities, from suburban communities, and 
from rural areas. 


Many people have contributed to this bulletin, both in the planning 
stage and at the writing stage, and to them we owe our gratitude for 
whatever of value is found in these pages. We want particularly to express 
our appreciation to Dr. Mary Dabney Davis of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the help she gave when the issue was being planned. 





May we remind you that this is the last issue of the Department bulle- 
tin in its present form? When THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
comes from the press next fall, it will have undergone a number of 
changes in general format. The page size will be enlarged to 714 x:10% 
inches, and material in the body of the magazine will be set in two 
columns. Some changes are planned, too, in the nature of the content. 

We hope and believe that you will find in the “remodeled” Nationat 
ELEMENTARY PrincrpaL many of the things you like about the present 
bulletin—plus some additional features that will make it of even greater 
interest and value to you. 


—Rosert W. Eaves 
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Who Tells What to Whom? 


ANNE HOPPOCK 


Assistant in Elementary Education, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


ERRY JONES is slim and dark. He smokes a pipe and his favorite 

day dream is to go fishing in a mountain stream he knows. Robert 
Rawlins works out his frustration with saw and plane at the tool bench 
in his basement, and looks forward to building his own house. They 
ae different in many ways but they are good friends and they have 
one important thing in common. Both are elementary school principals 
and both think it’s the best job in the country. So when they get together, 
do they talk about trout fishing and cabinet making? How right you are! 
They talk about the joys (which are abounding) and the sorrows (which 
are microscopic) of being an elementary school principal. 

Tonight in the Jones’ kitchen, over somewhat Dagwoodish sand- 
wiches and coffee (with the children in bed and the wives at their 
weekly bridge binge) they are talking about reporting to parents. 
They are especially concerned with this not-unusual topic of conversation, 
for both schools are contemplating a change in method. 

Says Rawlins earnestly, but in tones slightly muffled by ham and 
cheese, “I think we ought to get to the bottom of this thing. We keep 
fiddling around with report cards—changing this, patching up that, re- 
arranging the other.” 

“You're absolutely right, Rob,” agrees Jerry. “Add a check list of 
attitudes,’ put in space for parent comments and what do you have? 
The same old rating scale!” 

“Jerry,” says Rob, gulping the last bite of his sandwich and washing 
itdown with a drink of coffee, “let’s lick this thing. Let’s put down 
ina few words what we think are the basic principles which underlie a 
sound method of reporting, then all we'll have to do is to develop a 
plan which fits them. I mean, we ought to lay the foundation before 
we put on the roof.” You could see the carpenter in him wanting to 
get at that foundation. 

Jerry acquiesed, looking eager to sit down on a mental grassy bank 
and begin angling for ideas. Each took an old envelope from his inner 
pocket and crouched over it in deep thought. 

After a silent interval, Jerry reconvened the conference, decoded 
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the first of the scrawls on his envelope and read: “The method of report. 
ing should reflect and reinforce the basic purposes of the school. If we 
are interested only in trying to get all children to reach the same level 
of achievement in the various ‘subjects’ at the same time, there’s no point 
in changing our methods of reporting. 4 for admirable, D for doubtful, 
and F for failure do very well. They tell most concisely the little we 
have to say. 

“But if we believe in providing for individual differences in back. 
grounds and rates of growth, it is inconsistent to compare children with 
one another or with a set standard. We have to help each child set 
standards that are realistic for him. Rating scales defeat our purposes. 
And if we are promoting not only skill and subject matter learnings 
but total development, we must let parents know all the important 
gains a child is making, the problems he’s up against, and how we are 
trying to help him.” 

Rob agreed and read: “Reporting should be a two-way process; 
teachers and parents should help one another to evaluate the children's 
progress. It seems to me we ought to ask as well as tell parents. We 
aren’t the only educators; actually we’re only helping the parents teach 
the children. If we want the youngsters to develop wholesomely, the 
home and school must get together on sound purposes and methods. 
They can help us; we can help them. Let’s talk about reporting to one 
another instead of reporting to parents.” 

“Right, Rob,” said Jerry, “but don’t you think we should call ita 
‘three-way’ instead of a ‘two-way’ process? I think children should have 
an important share in reporting. They should be learning to set their 
own goals and to plan ways to reach them; they should be learning to 
evaluate their own progress and to plan ahead. It robs them of important 
experience when the teachers and parents do it all. The teacher shouldn't 
be an omnipotent judge rendering the verdict to parents, one which often 
has repercussions against a child, nor should they gang up against him. 
If a child knows where he stands and has helped plan the report his 
parents are to receive, he doesn’t feel apprehensive. He is in a position 
to share with his parents the things he is doing, and achieving, and 
striving for.” 

“Yes,” Jerry agreed. “Let’s add, Reporting should build a child's 
self-confidence and reinforce parent-child relationships. If we want a 
child to learn and be happy, we must avoid procedures which indicate 
lack of faith in him or which shake his parents’ pride and confidence 
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in him. How we feel about him conditions how he feels about himself 
and how he feels about himself conditions how he will learn.” 

“How parents feel is important, too,” Rob pointed out. He read: 
“Reporting to parents is at the heart of school-community relationships. 
It is a contact which every parent has with the school at least two or 
three times each year over a period of years, and it ought to be a really 
helpful and reassuring contact. If parents feel that the teacher knows 
their child, values him, and is doing the utmost to help him, they are 
likely to feel confident in the school. Reporting ought to help parents 
know the goals and program of our school, too, and to sense how hard 
we are trying to help their children develop well.” 

“Which brings me to my last point,” said Jerry. “Because reporting 
is so important to the children and to the teachers and parents, sufficient 
time should be taken to choose a sound and practical plan and to learn 
the needed techniques. If we believe what we have said, it means we 
will rethink our aims and how well we are realizing them. It means we 
ought to be learning more about how to study and record a child’s de- 
velopment. And we must improve our methods of communicating, 
for the professional lingo we tend to use is unintelligible to parents and 
maybe even to ourselves sometimes.” 

“You couldn’t be more right,” grinned Rob, stowing away his notes 
and starting for the door. “It’s going to take a lot of time to work out 
a good plan but it will be worth it for what we do ought to make 
our schools and homes better. Good night, Jerry. See you next week 
at my house!” 

Do you suppose that Mr. Jones and Mr. Rawlins repaired next morn- 
ing to their respective offices, shut the door, reviewed their ideas of the 
night before, and figured out a tidy new plan for reporting to parents? In- 
deed they did not, for they believe strongly that everybody who is directly 
affected by a plan should help make it and evaluate and revise it. In the 
year ahead, in the two schools, these principals will be working to make 
it possible for teachers to think and plan together, for parents to study 
alternatives and make suggestions, for children to react and understand. 
They will be devising means for their school staff to have the time and 
the resources they need to do the job intelligently and realistically, and 
with the security born of conviction and know-how. The plan finally 
chosen will have pupil, staff, and community support because it will be 
everybody’s plan. When everybody helps to make a plan, everybody 
helps to make it work. 
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We Changed Our Method of 
Reporting to Parents 





a: 

Editor's Note—Three school systems in widely separated parts of the country and 
in different kinds of communities—Aberdeen, South Dakota, Akron, Ohio, and Alle- 
gany County, Maryland—were invited to tell about their recent efforts to revise their 
methods of reporting to parents. These articles describe (1) the method that was 
selected; (2) reactions to the method after it was put in use; and (3) some of the prob- 
lems involved in making the change. We anticipate that these reports of actual situa- 
tions where the matter of improving the method of reporting pupil progress has 
been satisfactorily worked out will be of help to other school systems which are now 
planning to attack the same problem. 











IN ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


As reported by Edna J. Durland, Elementary Supervisor, and Lydia Leistikow, 
Principal, Howard-Hedger Elementary School 


Parents and administrators in Aberdeen, as far back as 1934, recog. 
nized the inadequacy of the traditional report card as a valid measure of 
pupil progress, and began to experiment with the parent-teacher confer- 
ence in lieu of a take-home report card. While this method was not en- 
tirely original here, few other schools had pioneered in this field. 

Some of the reasons for the change were: 


1. Growth in attitudes and behaviors could not be measured by the usual 
letter and percentage rating. 
. The old report card threw into active competition children of all types 
of ability. 
3. Even though he worked to the limit of his capacity, the child of low 
intellectual ability could never attain satisfaction in accomplishment. 
4. Report cards sent into the home were frequently the cause of unfortu- 
nate comparisons in the family or in the neighborhood. 
5. Parents often commercialized marks by means of intrinsic rewards. 


6. Except to express dissatisfaction, parents seldom responded to a report 
card. 


Nv 


The parent-teacher conference method was first used on an expert 
mental basis in one of our seven elementary schools. After a trial period 
of a year and a half in this one school, the administrators and teachers 
were highly pleased with the results. To provide a vehicle of expression 
of the reactions of the parents, a questionnaire asking for opinions re- 
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garding this method was sent to each home. The response was over- 
whelmingly favorable. One by one parent-teacher groups in other centers 
petitioned the Board of Education to institute this method. The following 
year the conferences were established in all of our elementary schools. 

In the earliest stages, the basis of the conference was a graph upon 
which a profile of the child’s progress was charted. Initially, progress was 
estimated in terms of desirable attitudes and habits. Academic skills were 
not listed, but in the course of time it became apparent that parents 
wanted more definite information about achievement in subject matter. 
To provide this information, the graph card was replaced by a form on 
which growth in subject matter, social habits and citizenship traits were 
charted. 

Administering the Plan. Essentially the administration of the plan 
has followed the same general plan since its beginning. Preceding the 
dates set for the conferences, the teachers cooperatively work out an ap- 
pointment schedule. This is an important part in the administration of 
the plan: (1) to provide for the best use of the time allotted for the con- 
ference and (2) to give parents with several children in school an oppor- 
tunity to have all of their conferences on the same day. To facilitate the 
scheduling of the conferences, a teacher’s check sheet is used. Notices to 
parents (Fig. 1) are sent home asking them to signify their acceptance of 
the appointment as scheduled. If a parent is unable to be present at the 
specified time, an attempt is made to arrange for another appointment. 
Originally five conferences per year were planned for each child, but at 
the present time three are adequate. When necessary, additional confer- 
ences are arranged for special cases. 

On the date scheduled, the parent comes to the classroom where she 
is greeted by the teacher and the child. The conference itself is based, in 
part, upon a folder containing samples of the pupil’s work and test re- 
sults. At the end of the school year, the conference folder with the essen- 
tial cumulative records is transferred to the succeeding grade. However, 
the pivotal point around which the parent-teacher interview revolves is 
the report card (Fig. 2). The items on the report card, which have been 
checked by the teacher in advance, furnish the background for a frank 
discussion, stressing the child’s achievement and mutually facing his 
needs. Such a friendly understanding between parent and teacher cannot 
be established with any other type of report. 

Questions may arise concerning provision for administrative records. 
A permanent record for each child is maintained thruout the elementary 
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Notice To Parents 





Dear Parents: 
Reports of the progress of the children in the Elem- 
entary Schools of Aberdeen will be given to Parents in con- 
ferences in the classrooms. The time scheduled for you is 
given below. Unless we hear from you we shall expect you 
at the stated time. 
Report of...... Dav i d eau Ba b D Ee 
Given by....M orie. Maso es 
Day... Tuesday... April..19........ 
Time........0-00.—.4:00 ........... 


POO OD SSS OS OOPS OO SS EOS SO OOS OE SO SS STOSSTS OEE SOOS SESS OSOSSESSEOSOSEHSEESCOESESSEOESEOOOOCCS 


1.3. .........pe present at the time designated 


will will no: 





Parents’ Signature...—©<& ; 











(Fig. 1) 





Eprtor’s Nore—This printed slip measures 3, x 5% inches and is perforated 
for parent’s convenience in returning his signed acceptance or rejection of the 
appointment for a conference. 


school. Filed in the superintendent's office, for pupil accounting purposes, 
this record assigns a letter rating for pupil achievement. 

Survey and Revision. As the conference plan developed, problems 
emerged which necessitated frequent revision. After it had been in effect 
in Aberdeen for fourteen years, it seemed advisable to conduct a thorough 
survey of its effectiveness. This was made possible by Mr. Corwin Bjon- 
erud, an elementary principal on leave of absence to secure his Master's 
degree. He assumed the responsibility for this survey and his thesis, “An 
Evaluation of the Parent-Teacher Method of Reporting Pupil Progress,’ 
tabulated the results of his investigation. A questionnaire was sent to our 
fifty-six elementary teachers and a similar questionnaire went to 350 pat 
ents selected at random. No identifying signature was required, so the 
response reflected a frank and honest reaction. 

The solution of all of these problems will take time, but many of them 
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ie 2 3 4 
WORK HABITS : 4 
Listens and follows directions x JV V 
i Finishes ies shai _ / / a ii 
“Desneatwork |. |v i{tvi{|vil | 
RESPONSIBILITY = i, ee 
Does his part V Vv Vv 
: Arrives at school on ieee ee i / : Vf fe a 
“Cares for booksand materils = | x | v | v | 
COOPERATION : 
Obeys promptly Vv Vv x 
Works wellwithothers §=§= $$$ | ¥ | v | v | 
Plays well with others —_ i | Re . “/ ie Vv : 
Is learning to respect rights of viens | a 7 | a | : ¥ | 7 











(Fig. 2) 
Epitor’s Nore—Other habits are listed under “Courtesy” and “Health.” A second 


page of the report card is devoted to “Skills Understanding and Appreciation” — 
reading, social studies and science, language and spelling, etc. 


+/—Progress acceptable for this pupil. 


X-—Indicates specific skills which need to be strengthened. 


have been partially met. One of the practical features of the conference 
method is its adaptability to gradual change without sacrificing its original 
aims. 

A letter describing the purposes of the conference, the scheduled pe- 
tiods, and information concerning the general plan was sent to all parents 
previous to the first conference. Teachers new to the system attend classes 
preparing them for the first interview. The release of an hour each day in 
a two-week period has made it possible to adjust the length of the confer- 
ence to meet varying needs. We are gratified by the evidence of increasing 


interest on the part of the fathers. 
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An appraisal of the parent conferences is incomplete without an a 
preciative recognition of the Aberdeen teachers. The responsibility for the 
success or failure of a conference rests primarily upon the teacher’s ability 
to establish friendly relationships with parents and to analyze objectively 
the pupils’ achievement and behavior. Because the majority of the Aber. 
deen teachers believe in the effectiveness of conferences in building better 
school and home relationships, they have not only helped to interpret the 
philosophy of the schools to the patrons, but they have established strong 
public confidence in the schools. 





IN AKRON, OHIO 
As reported by Mary Harbage, Director of Elementary Education 


There was, in the beginning, just one point of agreement. Almost 
everyone in the schools and a goodly number of parents felt that the sys- 
tem of reporting pupil progress in the Akron Public Schools needed either 
revising or replacing. 

Since making a change of this kind promised to be a long-term project 
entailing much hard work, it was decided to ask for volunteers for the 
committee. A number of brave souls offered their services—and all who 
offered were accepted. The committee was finally made up of six teachers 
(from primary grades thru eight), five elementary principals, the director 
of elementary education, and the superintendent in charge of curriculum 
and instruction. The actual working committee was considerably larger 
because each teacher or principal kept his own faculty informed as to the 
progress made and consulted the entire group for reactions on certain 
points. Parents of the children in these schools also had their part in the 
making of the new report thru PTA and called group meetings. 

In the final stages of the work every principal, kindergarten, first, sec- 
ond and third grade teacher in the city (some 440 in all) was given the 
opportunity to work on the final product. 

The first work done by the committee was the collecting of materials 
on reporting from cities of a similar size all over the United States. While 
these materials were being gathered, the group started an extensive pro 
gram of reading on the same subject. 

Then started literally months of discussing, planning, evaluating, and 
re-planning. In fact, it took two years to work out the final product and 
even then, when the day came that we could actually hold the printed 
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material in our hands, we agreed, “It isn’t really done. We will start to 
improve it soon.” 

As we read about kinds of reporting and examined the materials from 
other schools we soon agreed that the parent-teacher conference seemed 
to be a most satisfactory way to consider the progress of a child. Even as 
we reached this agreement we could see many difficulties which would 
ensue if we set this up as our system. In many cases both parents were 
working; there was the inevitable question of time, and many of our 
teachers might have felt insecure in attempting to hold conferences. Pa- 
rental and teacher readiness for this change had to be taken into considera- 
tion. We put the idea in a corner of our notes and agreed to study it again 
later. 

Another excellent way of reporting seemed to be letters written to 
parents by teachers concerning the progress of each child. Here again we 
had to consider certain difficulties. Not all teachers are equally facile in 
the use of words; many of them might be appalled at the idea of writing 
so many letters; and some of the parents, educated in other countries, 
might find the task of interpreting these letters a difficult one. After due 
consideration another good idea was filed away for later study. 

Again and again we found ourselves going back to the idea of a card 
to inform the parents of the pupil’s progress. The faults of our former 
type of report card could be eliminated. We could plan major emphasis 
on those things we felt were of real importance. Teachers and parents 
seemed to agree that this type of communication had much to commend 
It 

Then came another brainstorm—the step that really pushed us ahead. 
(One could hardly call it a miracle for it is the thing which seems to 
happen frequently as groups work, think and plan together over a long 
period of time.) Why not incorporate all of these good ideas in one system 
of reporting ? Why not help people learn to do the thing they might now 
feel insecure in attempting? Why not build parental and teacher readiness 
for a better kind of reporting while giving them the very best kind pos- 
sible at the present time? 

And so there came about a card which is set up as a check list con- 
cerned with the whole development of the child. In addition to this, the 
holding of conferences and the writing of notes are encouraged and every- 
thing possible has been done to make the use of these two means of sup- 
plementing the report both easy and usable. 

Manual for the Teacher. An important part of the reporting system 


ae a 
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is the manual for the teacher. After explaining the basic philosophy out 
of which the report grew, a section is devoted to the kind of observing and 
record keeping of children’s activities which the teacher may find to be 
of the greatest help to her: 


It is assumed that every teacher will keep anecdotal records on each child, 
starting the first week of school and continuing thruout the year. One of the 
very simple ways of keeping such notes is by jotting down items on 5 x 8” 
cards. The cards for a group (one for each child) should always be kept close 
at hand. It takes little time to put down the date and some significant facts 
which, when added to the other information recorded about the student, will 
give new insight into his development. Sometimes at the close of the day a 
teacher will want to run thru the cards and add material to certain ones. When 
one card is full, it will be added to the other material kept in the individual’s 
filing folder. 

A folder for each student is an integral part of this kind of child study. In 
such a folder the teacher would always keep the child’s permanent record, her 
anecdotal notes on his progress and behavior, the reports of conferences held 
with parents, test fronts, notes from parents, and typical examples of the child’s 
work. Each teacher can clear out such a folder at the close of the year, sending 
to the next teacher all information which will be helpful to her. 


Information as to how to mark the report, and how often it is given 
out (twice a year in kindergarten, three times in first grade and four times 
a year above that) is also included. The actual giving out of cards for any 
one teacher is staggered over a period of one month so that she need not 
feel too pressed for time. It also means that there is less comparing of 
reports in the neighborhood, and we emphasize the fact that these are 
individual’s cards, not class comparisons. 

The next section of the manual states that the card by itself will be in- 
adequate, and that it will need to be supplemented for parents to gain a 
true picture of the child’s progress. Then quite a section is devoted to the 
planning for holding and recording of conferences. 

There follows a section on using notes and letters as a means of attain- 
ing a more satisfying kind of reporting. We have even included a list of 
several hundred phrases which might help a teacher as she starts to write 
letters. Pads are provided for keeping records of conferences and writing 
letters to parents, and there is a place on the report card itself to note the 
dates when conferences were held and the letters included. 

We tried to point up the need of keeping the parents continuously 
informed about their child by saying: 


At all times, before and between reporting periods, teachers are to fed! 
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responsible for conferring with parents (by telephone, note, letter or confer- 
ence) to get important information to them. 


The Pupils’ Part. Pupils have their part in a reporting system: 


It is expected that examples of the student’s work will be sent home with 
the report. Children’s papers which are taken home thruout the year are 
sometimes treated very casually by both parents and children. In fact, many 
papers never reach home. If examples of children’s work are included in the 
report they will be treated with much more respect. 

But this is not the only way in which children can contribute to their own 
reports. All age groups can write notes to the parents about the work they are 
doing. With very young children these notes will be group-composed, teacher- 
written, and then copied. Older children can write descriptive material con- 
cerning the work they have been doing and the progress they have made. 
Children have an important role to play in this matter of reporting. 


Selecting Topics for the Card. How did we arrive at the topics to be 
included on the actual card to be checked? When we found that as a 
committee we had many more areas than could possibly be included, we 
turned to all of the teachers for help. We mimeographed a copy of the 
card as it was then and sent it to them asking for their reactions. Instead 
of their omitting any of the items already included, they suggested more 
than goo additional ones! For a time we had visions of each child taking 
home a young brief case several times a year. After literally getting down 
on the floor with huge sheets of paper we began to combine items, to put 
some in the manual and to put others aside with reluctance, feeling that 
teachers could include these in conferences and letters. 

We finally included twenty items on the kindergarten card and nine- 
teen on the elementary one. The following statement (from the manual) 
shows the basis of our final selection: 


In thinking of the important learning for each child we felt that his ability 
to live, think, plan, talk and work as a part of a group situation was of great 
importance. He needs to be able to deal adequately with the problems of living. 
He should gradually grow to live in terms of the rights, needs and feelings of 
others as well as his own. Much space in this report has been given to the 
child’s development emotionally, socially, individually, and as a part of a group. 

There are certain areas of learning that offer much in the way of creative 
release and joyous satisfaction. All children should know the deep rewards 
which come from working creatively with materials and responding to that 
which is beautiful. 

In the areas of the academic subjects we have looked for understandings 
and more adequate use of learnings. As a teacher thinks of a child’s growth in 
the areas of social learnings, she will not only consider the specific units in 


——_ 
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which the child has participated, but also the way he lives and works with 
others all thru the school day. When she considers oral and written expression, 
she will think of how effectively he can communicate orally or in writing in 
all the areas of work. It is not only a matter of knowledge and understanding, 
but also of the practical application of these learnings to everyday living. 

Since the physical well-being (health, safety, ability to relax, etc.) of a child 
will set the tone of all his activities, we have given it much consideration. 

Not everything could be included in one report. Each of us had many other 
items we felt could well be included; but in the topics mentioned, we believe 
that we have set a pattern for the thinking of the teacher and the parent, and 
that each can add other items which are important about an individual child. 


After much discussion, it was decided to set up the areas on the card 
in the following manner: 





Usually | | 
Takes part in | At times | | 
group activities | - — ee - 

Seldom 








| 

—— - a | —E —_ _ _ — a 
Is improving | 
" | 


| Very good | | | 
Growth in cima: tices eum: me 
understanding | Satisfactory 
and use of : — . —_ — Se 


numbers Needs time and experience to develop | 








We felt that these words said the things we were trying to say as 
plainly as they could be said. We used the word “usually” rather than 
“always,” for who we are to expect perfection in other human beings? 

The additional lines were left blank so that if the teacher felt none of 
the phrases was properly descriptive she could write in one which seemed 
better suited to that phase of the child’s development. 

Preparing to Use the New Card. Then came the big task of preparing 
our principals, teachers and parents for the change. Principals came to- 
gether for a series of meetings to see and discuss the new card in its final 
form. It was their job to help the teachers in their building to gain an 
understanding of this material. 


a_i 
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The following fall the card was put into use in the kindergarten and 
grades one, two and three. The next year its use was continued into the 
fourth grade. It is the plan to carry it on a year at a time thru the ele- 
mentary school. Again each school was responsible for the preparation for 
the parents’ acceptance. Many of the PTA meetings were devoted to that 
subject and excellent explanations were made by parents, teachers, prin- 
cipals and members of the administrative staff. 

In some schools the first time the card was given out the teacher and 
parent went over it together in a conference. At about this time our news- 
paper devoted quite an article to the new report, showing the card itself 
and interpreting the way in which it was marked. 

All in all we did a tremendous job of education that first fall. Late the 
next spring we gathered together information on teacher and parental 
reaction to the card. Of great interest too were the comments of educators 
outside our system. We felt quite satisfied with the reception the card had 
had—in fact it was amazing. 

However (and let this be a note of warning to others), we didn’t do 
enough in the way of preparation of teachers and parents as the card 
moved on into fourth grade. This spring we are planning to carry on 
another evaluation—see what the reaction is city-wide, what we can do 
to promote the acceptance of this system, and just where we are. And so 
it will go on year after year. 

Taking such a step as this entails much hard work and many hours of 
time, but in the doing there is immense satisfaction, for we really believe 
that we have gone a long way in meeting the threefold purpose of a re- 
porting system: to help children, to inform parents, and to help the teach- 
ers in clarifying their own thinking. 





IN ALLEGANY COUNTY, MARYLAND 


As reported by the County Elementary Supervisors: 
Jane Botsford, Winifred Greene, and Mildred Willison 


There had been evidence for some time from both parents and teach- 
ers that the kind of “Report to Parents” in use in the elementary schools 
of Allegany County, Maryland, did not tell the story of the progress of 
children in a way that was meaningful and satisfactory. With a view to 
providing a better interpretation of the child’s progress the elementary 
supervisors, acting as a steering commitiee, took steps for the County to 
study the reporting system in use and to revise it, if necessary. 
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School Committees Go Into Action 


As a first step, the teachers and representative parents in each ele. 
mentary school formed individual school committees, with the principal 
serving as leader. Guided by the steering committee, these groups explored 
the following questions: (1) Do the parents and teachers wish a revision? 
(2) What do parents want to know about their children as they work and 
play in school? (3) What kind of a marking system has meaning and 
gives satisfaction to parents? 

This study by the committee in the schools revealed: (1) that there 
were many requests for revision; (2) that the report then in use was con- 
sidered too involved; (3) that the marking system then in use did not 
give definite information to parents. 

The school committees next worked toward making recommenda- 
tions which would result in a satisfactory reporting system. Some of the 
committees reviewed the kinds of reports Allegany County had used in 
the past twenty years. They found that a system consistently in keeping 
with the latest investigations about children had been used, and that the 
“Report to Parents” had been based on the potential abilities of individual 
children. The A, B, C, D, E marking had long been discontinued. In spite 
of these acceptable aspects, the report then in use was not considered good. 
It was thought too involved in ideas; too much detail was included; it did 
not give opportunity for definite information concerning the progress of 
children. The function of the school committees then was to correct these 
weaknesses and to make recommendations for a reporting system that 
would be simple and meaningful and would give definite information 
concerning the child’s progress in school. 


The teachers and principals realized that a reporting system could not 
be a thing apart. It must be an expression of the school’s beliefs concerning 
the child’s progress in terms of individual differences of children, and in 
terms of the use of instructional materials appropriate to the child’s 
achievement level regardless of his grade placement. It must be an 
expression of the child’s progress in terms of his social life, his health and 
safety habits, and his work and study habits. It must be an expression of 
the child’s progress in terms of the schools’ beliefs and practices about arti- 
ficial competition, failure, and promotion and classification. Often the 
teachers and parents could not see and think alike where such basic beliefs 
in education were involved. Teachers arrive at their knowledge concern- 
ing the growth and development of children thru professional training 
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and thru years of in-service growth. Naturally, parents do not have the 
same opportunities and the same information. 

The school committees investigated the findings of authorities in the 
field of reporting to parents. They studied the report cards from other 
school systems in the country. They sent questionnaires to parents. They 
recognized that all of the good ideas could not be incorporated, and that 
no reporting system could have complete meaning to all parents. After 
much study and many conferences, recommendations for a revised “Re- 
port to Parents” were sent to the steering committee from each school. 


A Tentative Report is Prepared, Studied and Revised 


Based on the recommendations from the school committees, a tentative 
“Report to Parents” was developed by the steering committee. The 
County Superintendent of Schools, together with the steering committee, 
made a careful study of this tentative report and as a result of this analysis 
further revision embodying the combined recommendations of superin- 
tendent, parents, teachers, and steering committee was made. 

Mimeographed copies of the first tentative report were studied by 
school faculties and parents. Additional recommendations were made to 
the steering committee and studied. Final decisions were made in terms of 
the child development approach to learning, and the revised “Report 
to Parents” was printed and ready for use in the schools. 


The Report is Presented to Parent-Study Groups 


Before the report was sent to parents at the close of the first period, 
effort was made by principals and supervisors to have it discussed at 
parent-teacher meetings and with parent study groups. This kind of study 
of the report will continue as long as the report is in use. It is expected 
that teachers and parents will gain increasing insight in the use of it. 


How the Report Looks 


The completed report has two separate forms, one for First Grade and 
one for Grades II-VI. The report is sent home to parents four times a year. 
In both the First Grade Report and the one for Grades II-VI emphasis 
is placed on the advantages of having the home and the school work to- 
gether, as illustrated in the following excerpt from the first page of the 
report: 


The child’s progress is influenced by the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. 
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(1) A child needs a secure home, balanced diet, proper clothing, sufficient 
sleep, proper amount of play and rest. 

(2) A child needs happy family and school relationships. He needs to know 
that he is loved and valued. His home and school environment should be free 
from unnecessary emotional strain. 

(3) Achild needs a well-established friendly relationship between the home 
and the school. 

(4) A child needs a quiet place at home and at school to work. 


First Grade Report 


The report itemizes the important things the individual first grade 
child learns during each of the four periods into which the year is divided. 
The report is positive, and emphasis is given to the child’s accomplish- 
ments. 

In the first year at school, parents are informed concerning the child’s 
level of reading. An excerpt from the report: 


A check shows where the child is | Period 
working in reading —eoOOOO nnn see > 








Reading readiness 








| 
Chart reading | 


Pre-primer and chart reading 





: ‘ | 
Primer and chart reading | | 





First reader and chart reading 


Report for Grades II-VI 


In the school subject experiences, grades two thru six, four ratings 
give opportunity for recognition of individual differences. Competitive 
and comparative marks which often destroy opportunity for success of in- 
dividual children are at a minimum. The four ratings are: 


Effort and progress are high 

Effort and progress are satisfactory 
Effort and progress are unsatisfactory 
Progressing, but has ability to do better 


Social, health and safety, work and study habits are included in the 
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report. These are discussed by the children and their teachers A child 
who feels he needs to improve in any of the habits checks it himself. 
An excerpt from the report: 


No check means satisfactory progress. 
A check (4/) means unsatisfactory 


progress. 

ore . ° | . 

he habits listed below are necessary | Period 
for the personal and social develop- };>———___—___- —_———_— 
ment of your child. | I II III IV 


Social Habits: | | 


1. Works and plays well with other | | 
children. | | 


2. Shows courtesy in speech and | 
action. | | | 





3. Does not give up easily when he | | 
meets difficulties. | | | 








4. Accepts and fulfills responsibili- | 
ties on the level of his ability. 


5- Takes criticism or failure as op- | 
portunity to learn. 





6. Takes part in group activities; | | 
does his share of the work. | | | 








7. Takes care of his possessions. 


8. Respects the property of others. | 


Similar forms list basic work and study habits, and safety and health 
habits. 

The new report card gives parents an opportunity to request confer- 
ences with teachers or principals. It is expected that parents will make 
generous use of the conference opportunity. 


The Classification of Children 


The terms fail, retain, and promote are not used in the classification of 
children in Allegany County. Most children move along with their 
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chronological and social age groups. Instruction continues on the ability 
and achievement levels of the children. The new report card contains the 
statement: “If the school believes that your child will profit by extra time 
in his present grade, the principal will communicate with you.” This state- 
ment is followed by space for certifying the grade placement of the child 
for the current year, signed by teacher and principal. 


Parents Receive the Report with Varied Reactions 


All parents do not accept the individual child development approach 
to learning; consequently the present report has little satisfaction for them. 
Closely graded instructional materials and standard grade achievement 
for all children regardless of ability seem more reasonable to a number of 
parents. This group finds meaning only in the very carefully measured 
A, B, C, D, and E, or an equivalent marking system. Such marks have 
increased significance for parents if they have a competitive value and if 
they have been arrived at in comparison with other children of the same 
grade. Comments from parents illustrate these opinions. The following 
were received after the report was in use: 


Even parents who are high school and college graduates find it difficult to 
understand educational terms such as “levels.” 

I prefer to have you grade my child against the group and not according to 
his ability as an individual. 

We parents can only fully understand the types of ratings we received 
when we attended school. 

These report cards do not encourage the child to do the “added” extra bit 
over and beyond the required amount. 

I do not know any more about my child’s progress in school after I see 
his report card than I did before. 

When we say “according to his ability” that doesn’t tell me much. I don’t 
know whether my boy is a moron or a genius. 

I like a report that gives definite marks for a child’s major subjects with a 
section devoted to a check system on deportment. 

I like a simple card listing the skills or subjects of study with the time- 
honored rating of A, B, C, D, and F. 


Other parents want the report card to tell whether children are doing 
all that can reasonably be expected of them regardless of what other chil- 
dren in the same group are achieving. These parents usually place high 
value on social and health habits. The following sampling of typical 
positive comments from parents illustrate this: 
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I especially like the four columns of grading in place of Satisfactory and 
Unsatisfactory. For instance, the rating “Progressing, but has ability to do 
better” is very definite information to the parent. 

I like very much the opportunity offered on the last page for a conference 
with the teacher. 


The social and citizenship habits are well set up. 
I want to know how my child gets along with people. The report tells me. 


Grading according to ability seems to be the only fair way in which to 


mark a child. 


The reporting according to power to achieve gives the slow learner a chance 
to succeed. My child doesn’t get discouraged when he is marked this way. 


The report card places a good deal of responsibility and hard work on the 
teacher for observing each child closely and noting personality traits, etc. of 
each. We parents should follow up the information you teachers give us. 


We feel that it is a definite improvement over the old style report card. 


I would say that it seems to be the responsibility of the individual teacher 
as to whether or not this is a good report of a child’s progress. The teacher 
has to know a great deal about the child in order to mark it. The information 
in it is good. 


The Next Steps Are Anticipated 


Meeting the needs of children and at the same time reporting progress 
to parents in ways which have meaning and satisfaction to them are 
problems not entirely solved in Allegany County. However, there are a 
number of trends and recent practices which are laying a foundation 
for increased mutual understanding. Smaller number of pupils per 
teacher, parent-study groups, in-service three-year child study program for 
teachers, and increased use of visual aids for parent information are 
illustrations of such practices. 

Evaluation committees are compiling pro and con evidence of the 
effectiveness of the present report. Some parents, teachers, principals, and 
administrators are anticipating the time when the majority of parents 
will request that standardized written reports for all children in the 
County be discontinued, and that increased use be made of what seems 
to be a highly satisfactory kind of reporting—the individual teacher- 
pupil conference. 

A “Report to Parents” which carries a message of hope and a plan 
for future action will continue to be the goal of the school system. 
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The Teacher Reports to the Parents 
ANNA RAYMOND 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Rollingwood Elementary School, 
Montgomery County, Maryland 


OUR times a year the teachers of Montgomery County make reports 

to parents regarding their children’s progress in school. The forms 
used are reproduced on the next two pages (actual size, 444” x 7,”— 
a four-page fold). Three colors are used to differentiate the forms for 
reporting to parents of (1) kindergarten and first grade pupils, (2) second 
and third grades, and (3) fourth, fifth and sixth grades. All three forms 
contain the information shown on page 24. For the kindergarten and first 
grade group there is space inside for any special communication that 
seems appropriate. The forms used for pupils in second thru sixth grade 
contain, in addition, the information shown on page 25, except that the 
second and third grade form lists fewer subjects. 

At the beginning of the school year parents are invited (but not re- 
quired) to fill out a slip entitled “Communication from the Parent to 
the School,” for information under the following headings: 


1. Physical conditions of the student that should be known to the school. 

2. Emotional tensions of the student revealed at home that should be known 
to the school. 

3. Discouragements connected with the school or otherwise revealed at home 
by the pupil that should be known to the school. 

4. Accomplishments connected with the school or otherwise, which the pupil 
particularly enjoys, that should be known to the school. 


Among my sources of information is an “Interest Questionnaire” 
which I have the children fill out on the first day of school. After request- 
ing the usual data—name, age, family, etc—the following questions are 


asked: 


Do you live in a house? An apartment? 

What pets do you have? 

What time do you get up? What time do you go to bed? 

Do you go to Sunday School? 

What clubs do you belong to—Scouts, Cubs, Brownies, Camp Fire Girls, 
others? 

Do you take lessons in piano, band, voice, tap dancing, ballet, art, dramatics? 

Do you have television in your home? What are your favorite programs? 

How often do you go to the movies? What are your favorite movies? 
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Do you get books from the public library? What type of stories do you like? 
What hobbies do you have? Do you have a bicycle? 

What is your favorite game or sport? 

Do you ever go on hikes? 

If you had an afternoon with nothing to do, how would you spend it? 

Where did you spend the summer? 

What states or countries have you lived in or visited? 


The first week is spent in having the children illustrate and tell about 
the places they had visited and things they had done during the summer 
vacation. This activity is broadened out, as the weeks progress, to other 
places where they have lived or things they have done. (A plan I would 
like to carry out but have not as yet is for the class as a group to make 
a brief call at each child’s home.) During this period I make frequent 
surveys of each child’s cumulative record. From this I get information 
about his health, his I. Q., his test scores, his parents’ occupations and 
education. I learn also whether he has magazines, newspaper, radio and 
television in his home. 

After about three weeks of working with the children, the parents are 
invited to the school, when they are given a survey of the work which is 
outlined for the grade, plus information regarding possible excursions and 
other interests we will have. They are told how they can help, and there 
is usually plenty for parents to do. A room mother is chosen, who contacts 
the parents of the pupils in that room, and assists the teacher with various 
activities. At this time parents become acquainted with each other and are 
encouraged to ask questions. 

A progress folder of each child’s work is kept (the filing of the papers 
can be done by individual children). As reporting time nears, the children 
and I plan their work to be independent of me. Then I call each child 
to me and we have a conference. We go over his work in the folder and 
any notebooks he has, discussing the merits. He may even state what he 
thinks his grade should be. We discuss how it can be improved even 
though the grade may be a superior one. These teacher-pupil conferences 
usually take me—with my teaching load of thirty-seven children—about 
two days. 

Following the sending of the reports to parents, I try to schedule a 
conference with the parent or parents of each pupil. Here the time 
element is extremely difficult. After-school meetings take time, the next 
day’s preparation takes much time, and after being with children from 
8:30 a.m. to 3:15 p.m. it is hard to meet parents and have a really satis- 
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factory conterence with them. By using the two days of State Teachers 
Convention time, I am usually able to see about two-thirds of them. 


My Four Conferences with Parents 


In talking with parents I make every effort to avoid placing respon- 
sibility upon the child which properly rests upon the home or school, 
[ try to put the major emphasis upon the phases of a child’s development 
in which improvement is most possible; to offer a maximum of en- 
couragement and commendation to the individual, and to discourage 
such practices as the giving of rewards and the comparing of children’s 
grades. 


The second report is prepared by using the child’s folder, notebooks, 
and my own observation. 


The third report is made out in conference with the child, and a parent 
conference when there is need. 


The fourth and final report is a brief conference with the child, 
helping him see the growth he has made thru the year. The folder and the 
card he takes home. 


The reports, before being given to the children, are reviewed by the 
principal, who usually has known the children in the preceding grades 
and can give valuable assistance in cases of doubt. 

During the year the parents of my pupils feel free to drop in for a 
brief informal check, or to give me some information about the child. 
The parent conference has proved very satisfactory both to the parents 
and to the teacher, and I prefer this method of reporting. 

In checking the work when making my reports, I am constantly eval- 
uating. Is it interesting, challenging? I think of the children not as a 
group but as individuals, and consider how each child has responded 
and reacted to the work. 

The biggest problem in all my school work is too heavy a teaching 
load. I feel confident that if teachers had smaller classes (none over 30 
pupils) there would be fewer problem children or poorly adjusted chil- 
dren. A teacher should have time to listen to things the children want 
so much to tell her about themselves. 
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THE REPORT TO PARENTS—An Impor- 
tant Factor in Home-School Relations 


This article is the outcome of discussions by three California principals: HAROLD |. JUDSON, 
John Muir School, Long Beach; BETTY FINLEY, Oak Street School, Inglewood; and MADELINE HUN- 
TER, Centinela School, Inglewood. They have pointed out how important it is for administrators to 
help teachers plan for and handle their reporting in such a way as to establish and maintain 
good relationships with the children, their parents, and the community. 


I, Mom—I’m home. Mrs. Sarson’s my new teacher—she’s nice but 

she made us do a whole page of arithmetic on the first day! Jim’s 
in my room and we can sit together as long as we take care of ourselves 
and don’t talk too much. What have you got to eat?” 

The ten-year-old whirlwind of noise, enthusiasm and appetite disap- 
pears in the kitchen and the first report to parents from your school has 
been completed. Mother and father relax after dinner, secure in the feel- 
ing that their son has a “nice” teacher who will make ten-year-old boys 
behave themselves and who believes that arithmetic is important. 

This impromptu “first report” is amplified and modified daily by 
school books and papers that are brought home, notes from the teacher, 
Parent-Teacher Association notices, school bulletins, and articles in the 
newspapers. Every single communication between school and home is an 
important factor in reporting to parents. As Johnny rattles on about the 
boy who had to stand in the closet, the spelling test, the arithmetic paper 
he didn’t have time to finish, the P.T.A. notice which he refers to as “that 
old thing,” attitudes are being developed in his family that profoundly in- 
fluence the interpretation of these communications. 


Developing Positive Attitudes in Parents 


By the time the first official report to parents is scheduled, Mom and 
Dad have formed definite opinions about school policy, teaching per- 
sonnel, and the curriculum based entirely on a series of communications 
that were never intended for that purpose. They also have deep-rooted 
attitudes about “reporting,” developed by their own traumatic school ex- 
periences when a report card meant the dreaded day of judgment had 
arrived and each child was irrevocably branded as an A, B, C, D, or F 
student. The decision was final; there was no appeal. The dollars were 
collected for the A’s and the shame, humiliation and emotional damage 
were endured for the C’s, D’s, F’s. Whether Johnny’s Dad as a school boy 
was a “collector” or an “endurer” has a more profound influence on his 
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personal attitude toward your system of reporting than any of the factors 
that you as a school administrator can directly control. 

With this in mind, reports to parents must be carefully prepared so 
that they will develop positive attitudes and ensure a real and productive 
feeling of cooperation between home and school. 

There are many opportunities for making the school report a con- 
structive factor in home-school relations. Wanting their child to succeed 
at school is a universal drive with parents, and any school that can report 
real success is certain of enthusiastic parental acceptance and support, 
Knowing this, teachers are sometimes tempted to “sugar coat” a child’s 
performance. This is a dangerous procedure. Reporting the complete 
picture will pay dividends in future parent understanding and coopera- 
tion. Careful consideration of “how” an inadequacy is reported can take 
the sting out of it and result in good parent relations. 


Timing is Important 


Timing is another decisive factor in the formation of desirable home- 
school relationships. From the moment she gives him his final behind-the- 
ears inspection on the first day of school, Mom lives in an agony of sus- 
pense until she finds out “how he’s doing.” For some parents this torture 
of anxiety and doubt is prolonged two, three, or even four months until 
the teacher really knows the child and feels secure in a report of his status. 
By that time, Mom and Dad have either relaxed into an inertia of “if 
there’s-anything-wrong-she-would-tell-me” or are constantly heckling 
Johnny with a barrage of “What did you get in spelling? How many got 
100? What did the teacher say?” etc. Either attitude has a disastrous 
effect on any child. He will respond to this anxiety with unacceptable 
impatience or with increased insecurity about his own academic status. 

To be sure, a teacher needs time to do a good job of determining a 
child’s present status, his rate of progress, both past and predictable, and 
his strengths and weaknesses. It is essential that she observe the child in 
a variety of situations and determine his ability by a wide selection of 
assignments. She must learn his typical rate of progress and not be de- 
ceived by an initial spurt or lag. A wise administration will provide the 
opportunity, probably at the end of the first month of school, for relief of 
this parent anxiety without placing the teacher in the embarrassing position 
of having to know all about each child. 

This can be accomplished in many ways. One school district invites 
all parents to an evening meeting during the first month of school. 
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There they have the opportunity of meeting the parents of their child’s 
dassmates. They can see the room where he lives and works at school 
and examine the textbooks, including the speller which Johnny has re- 
ported as having “millions of new words on each page!” They already 
have a picture of the teacher as painted verbally by Johnny which they 
can compare with the original as she tells the group about school policies, 
her own program, and plans for the year. She can make it very clear 
that she cannot accurately report on every child at this early date, but 
she can give parents a descriptive picture of what the average child 
in her room can do and what she hopes he will accomplish during this 
year at school, The principal’s presence gives his stamp of approval as well 
as conveys the impression that he is carefully supervising the educational 
program and progress of the class. 

If this type of introduction of the parent to the school is well planned 
and successfully executed, the parents leave with the feeling that the child 
isin good hands and they are aware of “what is going on at school.” 
This experience provides a background for their interpretation of future 
communications between school and home. They too have seen and held 
“the great big book with dinosaurs and stuff in it.” They know why an 
aquarium is a valuable learning experience in the classroom and help 
Johnny with the paper drive “so we can buy fish.” Most important, 
they develop an understanding of modern education in terms of the 
experiences Johnny is having at school and they are awaiting with eager- 
ness the scheduled period for reporting this progress. 

Too few school people realize the feeling of apprehension and tenseness 
with which Mother opens the report card or attends the reporting con- 
ference. She has sent to school “the very best child she has.” Everything 
the has done, misguided tho it sometimes may have been, has been done 
because she believed it was for his good. Now his success and failure be- 
come an evaluation of her as a mother. Realizing this, it is easy to see 
why a report of poor progress produces a belligerent and defensive parent 
who places the blame on “those progressive schools.” 


Value of the Teacher-Parent Conference 


Because it is impossible to control the time or attitude with which a 
parent opens a report (it may be after a series of bills or a letter from 
her mother-in-law) it is probably more desirable to present a progress 
teport in a conference where good relationships may be built and ques- 
tions asked and answered. Should local policy provide for a written 
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report, good home-school relationships may be developed with the fol 
lowing guides: 


1. If it is a “good” report, specifically state success in terms of what the 
child is doing. “Bob’s eagerness and enthusiasm for maps have mak 
geography a fascinating subject for the whole class”; or “Susan’s exe¢ 
lent ability in reading enables her to do a great deal of independent research’ 
has a real meaning to a parent. An “excellent” or “outstanding” is merely 
a report of status. There is nothing to “savor” and remember or restay 
with pride. 


to 


. If it is a report of weakness, temper it with encouragement and the pos 
sibility of overcoming it in the future. Give the parent something he ca 
do to help the child. Telling the parent to do nothing is in effect saying, 
“You've made a mess of it and we'd better take it out of your hands’ 
A child’s report might have the comment, “We both know Fred has th 
ability to do better in reading. Could you come to school some afternoon 
so we can plan ways of helping him at school and at home?” This does not 
mean that Fred will have a half-hour ordeal of reading with Dad every 
night, but there are many things which son and father can do which wil 
directly or indirectly benefit his reading. A parent who suspects something 
has gone wrong needs to feel that now he is “doing something about it’ 


Many districts report the progress of a child by a conference. There, 
the teacher can develop cordial relationships with the parents. She can 
give them the opportunity of telling her what’s on their minds—a pr. 
ilege generally denied them in a written report. 

Parents’ attitudes are a vital factor in the quantity and quality ofa 
child’s learning. It is essential that the teacher be aware of these attitudes 
and parents need to know that what they think about school is important 
to school people. 

One group of teachers in a workshop devoted to developing desirabk 
home-school relations agreed on a check list to evaluate themselves: 


These practices are important. Do I: 

1. Attempt to have a conference with every parent? 

2. Try to be a good listener so that I too may learn from the conference? 

3. Try to be a good leader and encourage discussion so the parent feel 
that the problems are neither his nor mine, but ours? 

4. Use lay language as much as possible and make clear any profession 
terms I may use? 

5. Include all the favorable reports for each child, but give parents a trut 
picture of the child’s performance in relation to his ability? 

6. Make every parent feel that his child is in good hands? 

7. Treat every parent as a friend? 

8. Show parents that I like my work? 
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Courtesy Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools 


As a follow-up after a conference, parents should be encouraged to 
express themselves in answer to such questions as, “Did you find out what 
you wanted to know?” “Do you have other questions?” “Did you enjoy 
the conference?” and so forth. 


The Child’s Part 


The part the child plays in any system of reporting cannot be over- 
emphasized. A “satisfied little customer” will help to develop favorable 
attitudes at home that begin the first day of school. Frequent progress 
appraisals with the child keep him aware of his status and remove the 
feeling of secrecy and impending doom that often accompanies reporting 
periods. Any of the child’s work that is sent home should be carefully 
selected, corrected or annotated so it presents a true picture. Sending home 
a “failing” paper for a parent’s signature with no accompanying explana- 
tion creates a Frankenstein of misunderstanding between child, school 
aid home. Any situation where negative attitudes are apt to develop 
should be handled by a parent-teacher conference. It is often desirable to 
enlarge the conference by including the child and at times the principal, 
nurse or other school personnel. 


The Principal’s Responsibility 


As the chief administrator of the local school, the principal has the 
responsibility for making teachers aware of the important place reporting 
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occupies in the development of successful home-school relationships, As 
part of the program of supervision and appraisal, the effectiveness of this 





reporting must be evaluated and the positive and negative results deter. 
mined in terms of home-school cooperation. 

Having developed in teachers an awareness of the far-reaching impli. 
cations of any type of communication to parents, the principal must make 
provision for in-service education of teachers in this area. Many principals 
have found the following practices effective: 


I. 


Nv 





A collection is made of lists of questions commonly asked of teachers 
such as: “Is this a progressive school?” “What about phonics?” “Do 
children just play in kindergarten?” Teachers’ workshop meetings de. 
voted to answering these and similar questions in lay language will 
produce rich dividends in future teacher-parent contacts. Teachers will 
unify their philosophy and broaden their own experiences in terms of 
other grade levels as they hear the kindergarten teacher explain why 
ABCs are not formally taught in her class, and the fourth grade teacher 
discuss drill on the “times tables.” In these discussions and visitations, 
the principal will develop insight as to the varying abilities of teacher 
in understanding modern education, and their ease in expressing their 
understanding and philosophy. 


. Workshops on how to conduct a parent conference with demonstr- 


tions and role playing make the teacher feel more secure in this difficult 
assignment. Ways of putting parents at ease, terminology to be avoided, 
such as “failing,” “getting behind,” and “catching up”; the methods of 
stating pupil progress as well as constructive ways for parents to help, 
all can be developed and assimilated by teachers in a workshop. 


. Individual teacher evaluation and guidance follow-up must be done by 


the principal. He should help the teacher by case analysis and conference 
preparation for difficult cases. Out of these specific cases he should guide 
the teacher in the development of general principles that can be applied 
to every child in the class. 


. Committees of parents are eager to work with the administrators and 


teachers in improving the plan of reporting and determining its effec 
tiveness. Such groups generate interest in the school program thruout 
the community, and parents feel they are making a genuine contribu 
tion to education thru their participation in the program. 


. The principal may assist the teacher in planning classroom visitation for 


parents which will act as background or follow-up for any type of te 
port. He should be on hand to give support to the program for both 
teacher and parent. 
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Planning for Child Growth Thru 


Parent-T eacher Conferences 
ANNA R. TANTUM 


Helping Teacher, Warren County, Belvidere, New Jersey 


ARENT-TEACHER conferences are now seven years old in Warren 

County, New Jersey. They started in one township having four school 
buildings and about 425 children. Now six elementary districts and town- 
ships in the county are using the three-way method of reporting which 
involves children, parents and teachers. 

Before this method is inaugurated in any community usually a year js 
spent in planning and preparation. It is important to have a community 
understand, to have teachers accept and prepare themselves, and to have 
the consent of the Board of Education. 

Realizing the importance of community understanding, a variety of 
ways of explaining this plan have been used. Teachers, teaching principals 
and helping teachers talked with individuals in the community. Commit 
tees of parents formed to explain the purpose to other parents. Classroom 
parent meetings were held. Articles were printed in the newspaper. A 
panel discussed the values and problems before a large community meet- 
ing. The Board of Education voted to provide this help for all the children 
and not start with the younger children as was one suggestion. 


A conference in session. An atmosphere of orderly readiness and 
friendliness awaits our parents. They are welcomed by either a parent or 
child hostess and made comfortable until their appointment time. 

Children plan ways of showing their work and leave on their desks 
materials for parents to see and discuss. Teachers arrange an attractive 
conference corner, taking special care to place comfortable adult size 
chairs around a table. This setting helps to avoid a “teacher lecture” at- 
mosphere sometimes created over the teacher’s desk. 

There isn’t a set conference pattern. The teacher as guide tries to start 
on a positive note by emphasizing the child’s contributions and successes. 
Specific instances of behavior can be shared by both while discussing so 
cial, emotional or physical development. Teachers report that many pat- 
ents begin talking about physical problems before discussing academic 
progress and needs. 
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At the conclusion of a conference, teachers ask themselves questions 
uch as these: 


. Was the parent received cordially and made to feel welcome? 

. Was the attitude of the parent significant? 

. Could I find ways to assure the parent that I knew this child, that he 

was liked, that he did many things well? 

4. What did we talk about? 
The child’s social growth? Physical growth? Emotional growth? 
The child’s ability to think and use skills? 

. What did I learn that helped me to understand the child? 

. Did the conference end on a friendly note with a hope of future contacts? 

. Was understanding furthered for both parent and teacher? 

. Did we plan together ways to help the child? 


Ww WN 
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We believe that the conference which builds in teacher and parent 
greater confidence in the child can help in advancing the child’s growth. 


Getting ready for a conference. Careful teacher and child planning 
helps to make a conference successful. Before the parent’s conference the 
teacher and child decide upon his needs and achievements. Together they 
go thru the sample work folder and select materials that illustrate their 
discussion. 

This is valuable time. The child feels good because he has an important 
part in preparing for his parent’s visit. He is planning and evaluating his 
progress. He is beginning to recognize his learning difficulties and is re- 
leased to discuss his personality, social or health problems. 

The teacher prepares a conference card for each child. Conference 
materials are confidential, therefore these cards are carefully filed and at 
the end of the year destroyed. Our card has four columns: (1) Personality 
and Health; (2) School Achievement and Needs; (3) Parent Contribu- 
tions; (4) Follow-Up. The written notes and questions guide the teacher 
during conference time, during the follow-up work, and in preparing for 
the next conference. 


Scheduling is important. Early in the school year the teachers, prin- 
cipal and helping teacher meet and select the specific dates for the three 
annual conference periods that come during mid-October, late January 
and early May. Parents and teachers have an understanding that they will 
arrange an in-between conference when a pressing problem arises. The 
schedule for the year is sent to the Board of Education and to the bus 
drivers. 
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Released time for teachers to meet parents has been our policy. This 
makes it possible for teachers to talk with parents at a time that doesn't 
interfere with home duties and plans, and when both teacher and parent 
are free from tension. It now takes three planned-for conferences for ou; 
teachers to meet parents—our kindergarten teacher needs five days. 

We like the plan of using two consecutive days one week and one day 
the following week. A weekend in between is helpful to the teacher and 
also makes it possible for parents working weekly shifts to select a more 
convenient date. 

Since the initiation of this plan, requests for evening conferences have 
steadily increased. Most buildings now plan for an evening, conference 
time. Many fathers and mothers like to come together; other parents take 
turns. On all conference days school is in session four hours. On the day 
the evening conference is scheduled school closes at one o'clock. This 
gives the teacher time to relax and prepare for her conference. 

Usually fifteen minutes are allotted for each conference. An intermis. 
sion of five minutes between conferences gives the teacher time to make 
notes of the previous conference and get out materials for the next one. 

Our master schedule for the school is a cross-blocked sheet, each ver- 
tical column representing the conference schedule of one teacher; each 
horizontal row representing the conference times at each building. Care. 
ful planning of the schedule assures a high percentage of attendance. It 
often simplifies the making of schedules when teachers request the chil- 
dren to ask their parents if they have any appointments during the con- 
ference days which would make it impossible for them to come to school 
on a certain day. 

Our school staffs, under the leadership of the principals, plan the 


schedule jointly because we block conferences with the following prin- 
ciples in mind: 


1. Each family with more than one child in school has a consecutive series 
of conference times so that no parent would be asked to make more than 
one trip or have to wait between conferences. 


2. Several parents have no means of transportation. Other parents volun- 
teer to drive a group, and their schedules of appointments are prepared 
so that no parent has to wait too long. 


3. Individual family problems are carefully considered. If we know of a 
young baby in the family, an evening conference is suggested so that 
either parent may come. 
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After the schedule is completed each parent receives a letter giving 
the day and time reserved for conference. A form is included which the 
parent signs and returns stating that the designated time is convenient, 
or asking for another appointment. There are very few requests for 
changes. 

How the teachers are helped. The teacher is the key person for a suc- 
cessful conference; therefore it is important to provide help for her. The 
kind of in-service experiences provided range from individual conferences 
with the helping teacher, the principal or some experienced teacher, to 
small group discussions, planned child-study groups for teachers, work- 
shop sessions, meetings with consultants, and parent meetings. The 
themes for these meetings are related to all aspects of conferences, such as 
an understanding of the growth of children and the causes of behavior, 
methods for evaluating pupil progress, rethinking the goals of education, 
promotion policies, or problems of conducting a conference. 

Thru the use of “role-playing” or “pre-tend conferences” we have ex- 
changed suggestions for ways of meeting difficult conference situations, 
such as the parent who (1) questions the school program; (2) tries to lead 
the conference astray and do all the talking; (3) tries to compare class- 
mates; (4) overruns conference time; or (5) is so reticent that even the 
most wise encouragement gets little response. 

Teachers and parents are often trying’to solve behavior problems for 
which both desire help. Teachers report that offering the small, inexpen- 
sive pamphlets such as the Parent-Education Series (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University) or those of the Child Study 
Association is helpful. 

The principal keeps new parents and Board of Education members 
informed of this method and its advantages. (When the principal registers 
anew child, if the parent is present our method of reporting is explained ; 
if the parent is not present a form letter is sent listing the advantages and 
the conference dates for the year.) 


Teachers, children and parents evaluate parent-teacher conferences 


Teachers say: 
Conferences help us to remember that each child is a real human being and 
not just a member of a group. 


Parent-teacher conferences have helped the general attitude of the children 
in my room. There seems to be more interest and school work has improved. 
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Parents are offering to help me with our program; they understand the 
“why” of some of the newer methods. 


It was easier to put subject matter grades on report cards and send them 
home to be signed, but this three-way type of reporting really helps boys and 
girls. (Parents and teachers are now helping each other to understand and 
guide children in their twenty-four-hour-a-day development.) 


Children say: 


This way of reporting our school growth tells what improvements are being 
made and what improvements need to be made. I think it is much better than 
a report card. 

I like this way of reporting because our parents get to meet our teachers. 

I like my conference with the teacher. I feel free to tell her what I want 
help with, then she finds ways to help me improve. 

I like the conference with the teacher because it lets the teacher know if 
you like your work and what you don’t like. You can show your teacher what 
you would like her to explain to your parents. 


I keep neater papers and my parents help me. 


It helps because it bothers my conscience more if I talk about it rather than 
just being marked. It is easier and I don’t get confused. 


Parents say: 


I was glad to let the teacher know how much my child likes and respects 


her. 


This conference plan is a good way to keep ahead of trouble; we don’t wait 
for something bad to happen to our children; we try to see it coming and keep 
a jump ahead and divert it. (A father’s comment.) 


All of that could not have been put on a report card and I need to know it. 
This visit is much better. (A mother’s comment after a conference.) 


A parent learns that his child’s teacher also is a person—oftentimes a very 
wonderful person who is interested in and knows his child very well. I respect 
these teachers for being willing to use so much time to help our children. 


We believe this method of reporting is helpful to us because it (1) 
evaluates each child’s progress in terms of his potentialities instead of 
rating him in comparison with others; (2) looks ahead to a child’s future 
progress instead of just estimating his present status; (3) makes it possible 
to give parents all significant information instead of that limited to a letter 
or number or check mark or a short note; (4) makes it possible for parents 
and teachers to communicate freely in pooling information and so to 
work together on problems affecting each child. 
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The Parent-Teacher Conference— 
A Cooperative Plan 


LUISE RESZKE 


Principal, North Avondale School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


” the Cincinnati public school system pupil progress is reported to 
parents thru the report card and parent-teacher conference. At the 
elementary school level the report card is issued quarterly to each pupil; 
the parent-teacher conference is held voluntarily at the request of parents, 
teachers, or principal. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the parent-teacher conference 
at North Avondale School as one method of interpreting children’s needs 
to parents. 

North Avondale School was opened for use September 6, 1949, the 
first new school to be erected in Cincinnati in sixteen years. It was estab- 
lished as a demonstration center where teachers of the Cincinnati public 
schools and teachers-in-training at the University of Cincinnati might 
observe experienced and well-qualified teachers at work with pupils. 
Assignment to the teacher staff was on an invitational basis, following a 
conference with an individual teacher tentatively selected. 

Consistent adherence to democratic processes is basic in the organiza- 
tion and operation of this school. The need for developing an effective 
plan for parent-teacher conferences, therefore, was recognized early as im- 
portant for staff study. Analysis of this problem indicated that such a plan 
includes: 


1. A school plan which the staff develops for the purpose of determin- 
ing major policies and procedures. 
. A teacher plan which each teacher develops in order to meet his 
needs, fitting his plan within the school plan. 
3. A parent plan which each parent develops for the purpose of meet- 
ing his needs, keeping his plan within the limits of the school and 
teacher plans. | 


N 


The plan for holding parent-teacher conferences at North Avondale 
School, therefore, represents the cooperative thinking of the staff and 
parents. It is flexible to the extent that each teacher and parent is provided 
the opportunity to function to the best of his ability toward building a 
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wholesome cooperative relation between school and home and toward 
better understanding the home and its values. Policies and procedures 
are subject to continuous review and revision. 

Described below is the plan developed at North Avondale School for 
parent-teacher conferences with respect to: (1) Purpose, (2) Time, (3) 
Mechanics for Scheduling, (4) Frequency, (5) Notification of Parents, 


(6) Criteria, (7) Role of the Principal, (8) Help to Teachers, and (g) 
Values. 


Purpose: At North Avondale School the parent-teacher conference 
is directed toward establishing a cooperative working relationship between 
school and home. It is believed that conferences with parents of all 
children are important for interpreting pupil progress and for meeting 
children’s needs regardless of whether or not there is indication of a 
problem. 


Time: In the Cincinnati public school system no time is provided 
in the teaching schedule to hold conferences with parents. Teachers at 
North Avondale School, therefore, hold conferences before school, during 
their noon hour, and after school at the mutual convenience of both 
parent and teacher. In the event that a conference is very urgent and the 
above times usually set for such conferences are not feasible, the teacher 
meets the parent in the child’s home. 


Mechanics of Scheduling: Parent-teacher conferences are held by 
appointment. This provides opportunity for the teacher and parent to 
organize material and for the discussion to continue uninterrupted. 
To encourage home-school cooperation that will foster the best total 
growth of the pupil, every effort is made to simplify the mechanics for 
scheduling. Whenever it is advisable that the parent meet with more 
than one teacher at the same time, arrangements are made thru the school 
office. 


Usually appointments for conferences are arranged: 


1. Over the telephone, directly between parent and teacher or thru 
the school office. 


2. In person at the principal’s office. 

. Thru messages conveyed by children. 

4. At Parent-Teacher Association meetings. For the September meet- 
ing charts are posted in each classroom indicating specific time 
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vard available for an initial conference with each parent. Here parents 
lures are given an opportunity to select the time for their appointment. 
Parents who do not attend this meeting are notified by a note from 
| for the teacher. 
(3) 5. Thru personal notes written by parents, teacher, or principal. The 
ents, following are samples of notes which teachers have sent home with 
(9) pupils requesting a conference with parents: 
Dear Mrs. 
al Would you find it convenient to meet with me at the end of school any 
day except Wednesday? I should be glad to discuss some of the things we 
veen might do to help John with his study habits. 
all He has grown considerably in self-control. 
ting . Sincerely, 
of a Dear Mrs. 
Alice has shown improvement in some areas during the past report period. 
Her comprehension in reading is improving. She is not using aids for reading 
ided independently as efficiently as she might. Her spelling is poor. Alice has 
sat excellent ideas for use of art media. She expresses herself joyously in this area. 
ring Her choice of color, her ideas for pictures, and the manner in which she 
executes the picture are delightful. 
roth I am quite concerned that Alice is not able to work independently of other 
the children for even a very short period of time. I believe she would be able to 
cher achieve at a much higher level academically, as well as enable other children 
to work with less interruption, if she would form the habit of working at least 
one hour per day completely independent of other children. 
by Would you like to discuss this further with me? 
Sincerely, 
t to 
ted. Dear Mrs. 
otal It is thrilling to watch the improvement Tommy is making. He has a 
f secure position with the group. His reading is improving tremendously. This 
mi improvement has manifested itself in comprehension, word attack, and speed. 
lore Please call me for an appointment to talk over ways in which we may 
1001 further help Tommy. 
Sincerely, 
Dear Mrs. 
how A short conference after school on Tuesday or Thursday might prove 
helpful to both of us in giving Gene help with his school work. 
No serious problem exists at present, but I find a parent-teacher conference 
is always helpful. 
Sincerely, 
eet- 
ime 
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Teacher-Pupil-Parent Conference 


Teachers frequently prepare mimeographed notes to remind parents 
of an appointment made some time in advance. Below is a copy of a form 
which one teacher uses: 


PI cuits. detcxeans al 

Your appointment to see me is scheduled for .............. at 
o'clock. If you are unable to talk with me at that time, please indicate by 
I ED hs oc bec eivcasyesveniieneld 

I shall be happy to see you and talk with you about . . work, 


Most sincerely yours, 


Frequency: The number of parent-teacher conferences held by each 
teacher varies. Most teachers at North Avondale School plan for at least 
two conferences with the parents of each child in their class. These are 
held at the beginning and middle of the school year and are supple- 
mented by as many additional conferences as may be needed in helping 
each child work to the best of his ability. Teachers report that a large 
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Principal-Parent-Teacher Conference 


portion of their conferences are requested by parents. From September 
1951 to February 1952, individual teachers reported as many as sixty 
conferences, the average per teacher being approximately forty. 

Notification of Parents: To encourage active participation of parents 
in this program, teachers and principal utilize many opportunities for 
presenting this plan of parent-teacher conferences. These are afforded, 
for example: 


1. At parent-teacher meetings. 

2. At assemblies for Open House during American Education Week. 

3. At group conferences when parents visit the class to share in the 
culmination of a unit of work or other class activities: 

4. Thru publicity in The Hickory Stick, the monthly publication 
of the North Avondale School Parent-Teacher Association. 


At appropriate grade levels teachers discuss with pupils the importance 
for parents and teachers to work together and thereby encourage children 
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to invite their parents to come to school. Children like to share their 
school experiences with their parents. 


Criteria: Parents at North Avondale School are interested in a clear, 
sympathetic, meaningful, and intelligent discussion of the child’s progress 
in his intellectual, social, emotional, and academic level. Teachers always 
begin the conference with some statements of the child’s strength and 
good qualities. Emphasis is placed on the ability that the child has 
in the organization of his work, standards that he holds for his work, 
cooperation with classmates and teacher, and other personal characteristics 
conducive of individual growth and cooperative living. The teacher 
suggests ways to improve and help in guiding his future progress, presents 
constructive criticism, and shows how parents may help. A child’s partici- 
pation during part of the conference is frequently of much value. Thru 
such a conference the teacher, in turn, develops a better understanding 
of the home and its values. 


Role of the Principal: Providing democratic leadership is a major 
responsibility of the principal at North Avondale School in helping to 
make the parent-teacher conference an effective method of reporting to 
parents. It is important for the principal to provide such guidance as will 
encourage active participation of parents and teachers both in developing 
cooperatively a plan for holding conferences and in providing continuous 
evaluation of such a plan in terms of its value in meeting the needs of 


pupils. 


Help to Teachers: Helping teachers plan for conferences with 
parents contributes toward their feeling of security as members of the 
staff, and indicates the principal’s confidence in their role as teacher. 

Specifically these are ways in which the principal of North Avondale 
School is helping teachers in planning for conferences: 


1. Interprets school policies to parents. 

2. Provides teachers with information concerning a child’s family back- 
ground, problems, etc. 

3. Participates in conferences with parents and teachers. 

4. Helps teachers to understand the standards of living and cultures of 
the people in the school community. 

5. Relieves the teacher, when necessary, of responsibility for the supervision 
of the playground, lunchroom, etc., so that she may have time for 
holding conferences in the limited time available. 
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Courtesy Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Public Schools 


6. Discusses plans with the teacher before her conference. 

7. Arranges for the assistance of special services available thru the school 
system or thru agencies outside the school. 

8. Expresses confidence in the teacher. 

9. Confers with parents either in advance or following the teacher's 
conference. 

10. Encourages parents to meet with teachers regardless of whether or not 
a problem exists. 

11. Develops in parents a wholesome attitude toward the conference. 
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12. Makes every effort to establish a genuine spirit of cooperation, interest, 
and friendliness between school and home. 


Values: The values of the parent-teacher conference are many. This 
method for reporting pupil progress: 


1. Enables the teacher to know the child and his developmental tasks, 
2. Provides insight into problems that center in the home but affect the 
child’s school life. 
3. Prevents wasted teacher effort of focusing attention on the problem 
rather than on the symptom. 
. Provides the teacher with insight into the manner in which parents 
deal with their children. 
. Establishes the parent’s confidence in the teacher. 
. Gives the parent an opportunity to know the teacher as a person. 
. Helps the parent understand the goals of teaching, etc. 
. Helps parents understand the school environment and its demands upon 
the child. 
g. Provides assurance to the parent that the teacher values the child as 
a person and is anxious for his success. 
10. Encourages parent participation in the program of evaluation. 


+ 


on; OV 


Teachers, principal, and parents at North Avondale School, therefore, 
regard the parent-teacher conference as one of the best methods for 
reporting pupil progress. The success of this program rests, without 
doubt, upon the sincere belief in the worth of the parent-teacher con- 
ference, the willingness to give infinitely of time and energy, and the 
cooperative spirit of all participants in developing a plan to meet the needs 
of the school and community. 





ecANNUAL MEETING 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


of the National Education Association 
Detroit, Michigan, June 28-30, 1952 


HE annual meeting’ of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 

pals will be held in Detroit, June 28-30, at the invitation of the 
National Education Association, whose Representative Assembly meets in 
that city June 29-July 4, 1952. Department headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac. The following meetings are scheduled: 
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SATURDAY, June 28—Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac 
9:00-5:00 p.m. MEETING OF PRESIDENTS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Pan American ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Room 


Normandie MEETING OF STATE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NEA 
Room DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


12:30 p.m. LUNCHEON OF STATE PRESIDENTS, STATE REPRESEN- 
Reception TATIVES AND OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
Room 


SUNDAY, June 29—Veterans Memorial Building 


4:00-6:00 p.m. FRIENDSHIP HOUR 
Pent House For Members and Friends of the Department 


Monday, June 30—Veterans Memorial Building and Hotel Statler 


8:00 a.m. FIRST SESSION—BREAKFAST 
Veterans Presiding: Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, President of the Department; 
Banquet Room Principal, Dos Palos Grammar School, Dos Palos, California 


Speaker: Willard C. Olson, Dean, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


10:00 a.m. SECOND SESSION 

Hotel Statler Presiding: Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, President of the Department 

Bagley Room _ Panel Discussion: “Improving the Status of the Elementary 
School Principalship” ° 


Moderator: Mathilda Gilles, Principal, Richmond Elementary 
School, Salem, Oregon 


2:00 p.m. BUSINESS MEETING 

Bagley Room _—— Presiding: Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, President of the Department 
Secretary's Report 
Committee Reports 
Election of Officers for 1952-53 


5:30 p.m. DINNER 

Hotel Statler Presiding: Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, President of the Department 

Wayne Room Speaker: Arthur Corey, Executive Secretary, California Teachers 
Association, San Francisco, California 
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Che Department’s 1952 Yearbook 


The 31st Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Pring 
pals, scheduled for publication in September, 1952, will be on “Bases for 
Effective Learning.” In answer to the fundamental question, “What are 
the basic requirements in the ideal teaching-learning situation?” the 
chapters in this yearbook develop the discussion in such areas as 


e The Principal Sets the Pace—staff morale, leadership, initiating and guiding 
group work; new types of faculty meetings 
Working Relationships—parents, classroom teachers, principals 
Community Relations—public relations technics in the modern school; deal 
ing with criticism; getting acquainted 
The Well-Adjusted Teacher is an Effective Teacher 
The Well-Adjusted Child Learns Better—working in groups; homework; 
sociometrics; case studies in child adjustment 
Adjusting Instructional Methods to Children’s Needs—principles of group 
dynamics applied to classroom teaching; meeting needs of migratory 
children; challenging the superior child 
e The Physical Environment—factors in classroom planning; effect on learning 


These are just a few of the high points of this new yearbook. Every | 
member of the Department in 1952-53 will receive a copy. 





IN MEMORIAM 


As another school year draws to a close, the Department of Elementary | 
School Principals wishes to pay tribute to those members whom death 
has taken from us during recent months. The first four named below) 
were life members. The year in which each member first joined the De 
partment is indicated. 


Earl E. Bovee, San Luis Obispo, California 1925 
Ralph C. McConnell, Atlantic City, New Jersey 1926 
Ella Smallenburg, Buffalo, New York 1928 
John S. Thomas, Detroit, Michigan 1925 
William L. Bourgeois, West Roxbury, Massachusetts 1946 
Margaret J. Chambers, Casper, Wyoming 1927 
Mary L. Kiley, Hedrow, New York 1935 
Edna Lindberg, Los Angeles, California 1943 
Eleanor J. Mauk, New York, New York 1948 
Sidney J. Mosser, Alhambra, California 1944 
Mayme Patrick, Mobile, Alabama 1944 
J. C. Sawyer, Williamson, West Virginia 1946 
Anne E. Tamboer, Paterson, New Jersey 1945 
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District and State Representatives, 1951-52* 


Centrat District 


District Representative 


Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Illinois 


State Representatives 
Illinois: Grace Fitch 
lowa: W. C. Yeager 
Missouri: Dorothy Osborne 


Easr CENTRAL District 


District Representative 


C. B. Cleaver 
Norwood, Ohio 


State Representatives 
Indiana: Basil E. Rohrer 
Kentucky: Mrs. J. V. Ewan 
Michigan: Rosemary Lee 
Ohio: John H. Smith 
West Virginia: Milton Bur- 
dette 


Mippie ATLANTic District 


State Representatives 

Delaware: Mrs. Elva Dugan 

District cf Columbia: Mrs. 
Alma Shugrue 
Edward J. Edwards, Jr. 

Maryland: Althea Fuller 

New Jersey: George Osborn, 
Jr. 

New York: Lillian Donahue 

Pennsylvania: Robert B. Dun- 
can 

Virginia: Lillian M. Johnson 


Nortu Centrat District 


District Representative 


Phillip Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


State Representatives 


Minnesota: Ethel H. Kecke- 
foth 
North Dakota: R. D. Brown 


South Dakota: Gladys 
Scown 


Wisconsin: Emil F. Faith 


H. 


NorrnHeast District 


District Representative 


Ruth Dority 
Newton, Massachusetts 


State Representatives 
Connecticut: Marie Lipps 
Maine: Mrs. Edna S. Purdy 
Massachusetts: Robert je 
Newbury 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Marie 
A. Capron 

Rhode island: Marion B. Bray 

Vermont: Mrs. Margaret S. 
Cotey 


NortHuwest Districr 


District Representative 
William C. 
Seattle, 


Ryan 
Washington 


State’ Representatives 


Idaho: D. Loren Hicks 
Montana: Arthur Guthrie 
Oregon: Melvin Moore 
Utah: Lester J. Nielson 
Washington: Frank Lowry 


Rocky Mountarmn District 


District Representative 


Harold R. Goff 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


State Representatives 


Colorado: Dorothy Wilson 
New Mexico: Felix Prezbeski 
Wyoming: C. C. Doscher 


SoutH CENTRAL DistricT 


District Representative 


George J. Hooper 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


State Representatives 


Arkansas: Mrs. Hazel H. 
Isgrig 

Kansas: Myrtle M. Evans 

Louisiana: Loretta R. Doerr 

Nebraska: Florence B. Rey- 
nolds 

Oklahoma: 
nedy 

Texas: J. Fntz Hill 


Ralph H. Ken- 


SoutTHeast District 


District Representative 


R. N. Chenault 
Nashville, Tennessee 


State Representatives 

Alabama: R. C. Johnston 

Florida: Frances Belcher 

Georgia: Pauline Martin 

Mississippi: Mrs. Betty Cant- 
well 

North Carolina: 
Greenlee 

South Carolina: W. J. Castine 

Tennessee: Mrs. Elouise Fry 


Mary M. 


SourHwest Districr 


District Representative 


Herbert M. Cadwell 
Los Angeles, California 


State Representatives 


Arizona: Arden Staptes 
California: Robert Brunner 
Nevada: Duane D. Keller 


OvuTLyinc AREAS 
District Representative 


Robert W. Eaves 
Washington, D. C, 


Representatives 
Alaska: Roman Malach 
Hawaii: William T. S. Wong 
Philippines: T. N. Boquiren 


"For addresses of representatives, see directory of members im the Department’s 30th Yearbook, 
Elementary-School Libraries Today. 

















New Books and Pamphiets 


—of interest to principals, teachers and parents 


Fifty Years of American Education. By Edgar W. Knight. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1952. 484 p. 


Growing Up in an Anxious Age. 1952 Yearbook, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 263 p. Illus. 


Our Civic Life and Progress. By Emil F. Faith and Richard 
G. Browne. Chicago: Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1951. 542 p. 
Illus. 


Teaching the Meanings of Arithmetic. By C. Newton Stokes. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 531 p. Illus. 


Teaching Children in the Middle Grades. By Alvina Treut 
Burrows. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1952. 280 p. Illus. 


Introduction to Music Education. By Russell N. Squire. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1952. 185 p. 


Landmarks in the History of Education. By T. L. Jarman. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 1952. 323 p. 


Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 
Illinois: 
Your Children’s Heredity. By Bernice L. Neugarten. 
Your Children’s Manners. By Rhoda W. Bacmeister. 
Guiding Children’s Social Growth. By Ellis Weitzman. 


Helping Children Talk Better. By C. Van Riper. 
48 p. each. Illus. 


The Elementary School at Mid-Century. Twenty-third Year- 
book, 1951. California Elementary School Administrators’ 
Association. 235 p. Illus. 


Evaluating the Elementary School. Southern Association’s 
Cooperative Study in Elementary Education. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Commission on Research and Service, 316 Peachtree St. 


N.E., 1951. 325 p. 


















